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steady majority of judges in favour of the view that but for the
Statute of Anne an author was entitled to perpetual copyright in
his published work. This right (if it ever existed) the Act destroyed.
Whether this judicial opinion as to the existence at Common Law
of perpetual copyright in an author and his assigns was sound may
well be doubted, and possibly if the House of Lords had held in
Donaldson v. Becket1 that perpetual copyright had survived Queen
Anne, an Act of Parliament would, sooner or later, have been
passed curtailing the rights of authors. But how annoying, how
distressing, to have evolution artificially arrested and so interesting
a question stifled by an ignorant Legislature, set in motion not by
an irate populace clamouring for books . . . but by the authors and
their proprietors, the booksellers'.
It is pleasant to find that while the booksellers were in the thick
of their troubles in the early years of the eighteenth century they
still had time and inclination to make a practice of the trade sale
dinners. The sale dinner, like piracy itself, was something of an
institution among the London booksellers long before the eigh-
teenth century, but the earliest direct evidence of its existence is the
catalogue2 of the stock-in-trade of Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, deceased,
to be sold at 'The Bear in Avey-Mary-Lane, on Monday the
Eleventh of this Instant Decemb. 1704, Beginning at Nine in the
Morning: Where the Company shall be entertained with a Break-
fast; and at Noon with a good Dinner, and a Glass of Wine: and
then proceed with the Sale in order to finish that Evening'. They
knew the way to a man's pocket in those days. But it was a genial
custom, and the friendly gossip over the nuts and wine must have
done much to soften the asperities of trade competition. Nothing
is more surprising than to turn from some of the stories of petty
bookselling wars and personal spite to the social amenities and
co-operative spirit associated with the historic Chapter Coffee
House, which, in eighteenth-century publishing, filled the place
occupied by the Mermaid Tavern in Elizabethan literature. The
Chapter Coffee House had many literary as well as bookselling
associations. Goldsmith dined there, and poor Chatterton may or
may not have tasted its hospitalities. 5I am quite familiar at the
Chapter Coffee House*, he writes in one of his proud, boastful
1 See pj>. 190-91.
2 This is one of a series of sale catalogues, 1704-68, in the possession of Longmans,
Green and Company. An account of them, by the late W. H. Peet, will be found in
Notes and Qtteries, 7 S* ix, 301.